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POETRY. 








RANZ DES VACHES. 
The favorite Swiss air, called the Ranz Des Va- 
ches, is distinguished in the original for its sim- 
plicity and tenderness. The following translation 
is cut from an old paper. It is necessarily far 
inferior to the original in simplicity of language 
and pathos. 
Sweet, regretted, native shore! 
Shall I e’er behold thee more, 
And all the objects of my love? 
Thy streams so clear, 
Thy hills so dear, 
The mduntain’s brow, 
And cots below, 
Where once my feet were wont to rove. 


There, with Isabella fair, 

Light of foot, and free from care, 
Shall I to thetabor bound? 

Or at eve beneath the dale, 

Whisper soft my artless tale, 
And blissful tread on airy ground? 


Oh! when shall I behold again, 
My lowly cot, and native plain, 
And erery object dear? 
My father, and my mother, 
My sister, and my brother, 
And calm their anxious fear? 








ORIGINAL TALE. 
Written for the Literary Cabinet. 
THE FALL OF MICHILIMACINAC, 


“And you will not, Caroline, then, for my 
sake, leave this wilderness for the sunny vales 
of old England, where we shall not have to 
live in continual fear of the barbarity of the 
ruthless savages?”—said Lieutenant Newton, 
of the garrison of Michilimacinac, pressing 
tenderly to his bosom the fair hand of Caroline 
Leglade, the daughter of a French trader.— 
“I could leave,” she responded, in a plaintive 
tone, while her dark eyes glistened with a 
tear,—“I could leave this wilderness, and the 
uhwelcome society of these savages without 
a sigh of regret; but to leave my parents—my 
mother, who has so tenderly watched over 





weigh down her soul with grief—I cannot.— 
No, Henry, leave me; it must not—it cannot 
be; we are not destined for each other—the 
Fates have decreed otherwise. Your nation 
is at war with our nation; and when thi war 
shall cease, God only knows!” “Then have 
I hoped in vain!” said the soldier; “then have 
I loved—ah! how loved—for nought.—Thus 
am I rewarded for that affection I so fondly 
cherished”—ind he carelessly dropped her 
hand, and heaved a sigh of bitterness: “Hen- 
ry,” repeated Caroline, dreading the storm 
that was gathering in his bosom, and extend- 
ing her hand again towards him;—“Henry; do 
you doubt my affection? Have I not, even in 
frankness and simplicity, told you of the pure 
feeling that flowed in this bosom ;—and can 
you doubt? Have you ever had a mother who 
has loved you tenderly; and could you feel to 
give her a single pang, even though it might 
save your own bosom a score of such pangs!” 
[s it criminal in me, that I should love her— 
that my youthful heart should cling with ten- 
derness and feeling to her? My ingratitude 
would break her heart, and my own bosom 
would be wrung with anguish, when I should 
hear the cold clods rumbling upon her cof- 
fin.” She sighed deeply—and the soldier’s 
heart seemed touched for a moment, with syin- 
pathy and feeling; yet large drops of sweat 
oozed out upon his forehead, and he seemed 
struggling with a deep and hidden emotibn. 
“You are not well,” said Caroline; trembling 
for his safety and happiness, “No—Caroline 
—I am not well. Sit down again—I mist 
question about something that is near to me” 
“And what is that?” she demanded eagerly. 
“You-are aware,” said the lieutenant, “that 
to Monsieur Lepons your father has pledged 
your hand. He is my rival. And tell me 
now, insincerity, as you value my happinéss, 
tell me—does he hold your affections, or do 
1? Am I the favored oie? I once thotight 
80, but | have doubted: I have thought you 
were playing the coquette;—and have you 
not given him as much or more reason to hope 
than you have bestowed upon me?” “If you 
yet doubt” exclaimed the astonished girl, 
“after all I have told you, I can say no mote.” 
“Hark ‘” said the lieutenant, “the drums are 
beating for our daily parade—Adien!” and 





me—to break her heart with sorrow, ahd to 


line returned with a light step and a heavy 
heart to her chamber, to sigh over -the harsh 
aiid stern decrees of Fate: Never had the 
lieutenant left her sv abruptly—Never had he 
spoken so harshly.—Oh! Jealousy !—how ma- 
ny a heart by thee is rendered misetable— 
how many a sparkling eye hast thou filled with 
tears—and how many a tender bosom wrung 
with deepest anguish! She was not the only 
sufferer— for it wastoo apparent how sad was 
the heart of Newton— 

“For eh! what damned minutes tells he o'er, 
Who doats, yet doubts—suspects, yet strongly 

loves.” 

“TI will convince him,” said the affection- 
ate girl, kneeling by the bed side, to implore 
the consolation of Heaven in this trying hour; 
and could he have heard het warm, fervant 
prayer in his behalf, he would have ceased to 
doubt. “God will direct me !’—was the pi- 
ous exclamation, a$ she rose from her humble 
posture, and her countenance resumed its 
wonted cheerfulness and serenity: 

At the time our narrative commences, 17- 
60, the two nations of France and England 
were towards the close of a long and destruc- 
tive war; which; in the present instance, ex- 
tended most severely to their respective colo- 
nies. ‘The Canatlas were in the piissession of 
the French; and by their more artful policy 
towards the savage tribe§ bordeting on the 
lakes, they had succeeded in enlisting most 
of them, either openly or insidiously, under 
the banner of France. About this period 
arose an Indian chieftain, named Pontiac, of 
superior prowess and bravery, and distinguish- 
ed for his hostility to the English. Wherever 
his name was lisped it carried terror to the 
holdest hearts,and through manyatribearound 
his influence was unlimited. This influence 
heexerted in behalf of France; and by his 
passionate appeals to lis countrymen, suc- 
ceeded in arming every savage hand with the 
tomahawk and scalping-knife. Along the 
frontiers Sevetal forts were scattered, in the 
possession of the French and English, and 
guarded by small garrisons. Of these, the 
fort of Michilimacinac, situated on the south 
side of the straits of that name, between lakes 
Huron and Michigan, was esteemed one of 
the most important positions on the frontier: 





he hastened toward the garrison; while Caro- 








At this place the traders with the North wes 
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tern tribes always assembled on their voyages | ing—“Help!—murder!”—and there the loud 
to and from Montreal; and several trading) yells of the savages drowned for a moment 


hear their conversation. Presently he could 
perceive that Lepons came in;and heard him 


houses, some of them F ‘rench, not openly hos-|every voice beside. He saw his captain man-}say to Pontiac—“Our worst fue, the lieuten- 


tile to England, were there situated. The) fully struggling against numbers, cleaving 
fort was enclosed with cedar pickets on the| with his broad sword his enemies to the 
south and on each side extending to the wa-| ground; while his littleson, achild of nine 
ter’sedge. The bastions were surmounted | years old, stood by his side entreating his fa- 
by two brass field pieces, and the garrison,| ther to run forlife.. Suddenly the tall, fierce 
consisting of one hundred men under the! Pontiac stood before him. The savage yelled 
command of an experienced captain, render. | aloud as he raised his bloody tomahawk, and 
ed the position the strongest on the whole|in a moment more the captain fell lifeless to 
northern frontier. |the ground. “My father!” said his little son, 
The French on this occasion willing to save | bending over him and endeavoring to raise his 
the sacrifice of their own blood,entrusted the | lifeless head, while the haughty savage seem- 
capture of this indispensable station to the | ed awed from his purpose a moment. It 
Chippewas and Sacs, headed by the invinci-| was but a moment, however, and the decapi- 
ble veteran, Pontiac. ‘The subtlety and in-| tated body of little William lay by the side of 
trigue of the savages are well known; and to|his father. “My God!” exck: timed the lieu- 
effect their object at this time, they resorted | tenant, “I will be avenged ;” and seizing his 
to their accustomed ingenuity. ‘The King’s | sword ‘and rifle, he would have rushed to the 
birthday having arrived, a game of Baggati-| scene of death: but as his hand raised the 
way was proposed by the Indians. ‘This is| latch he wasarrested from his purpose, by : 
played with a bat and ball, the former being | soft whisper at the back door:—“Henry ' Hen- 
about four feet in length, carved and termina- | ry!” He turned around, and his eyes met 
ting in a sort of rocket. ‘T'wo posts are pla-| the pale features and the trembling form of 
ced in the ground, at the distance of halfa|Caroline. “Why are you here,” hastily de- 
mile,or a mile, from each other, and each par-|manded the lieutenant. “Oh! Henry—fly— 
ty has its posi; the game consisting in throw-| fly—for your life.” “Ily, indeed! but whith- 
tag up to the adversary’s post, the ball, which | er?” “To my father’s house ; when once there, 
in the beginning is placed in the middle of| you are safe—but haste—haste!? The lieu- 
the course. Early on the morning on which| tenant glanced his eye at the scene of slaugh- 
our narrative commences,a large number of} ter again, and knowing resistance a vain at- 
the savages were observed collecting on the | tempt, followed her. It was but a step to the 
plain to the south of the fort eager to com-|house of Mons. Leglade, and the savages 
mence their contemplated diversions. ‘The | were too busy on the opposite side of the fort to 
inhabitants of the place were invited to at-| observe his passage from his ownroom. Ca- 
tend and witness the sport, and witha curiosi-| roline led him through a dark alley up a flight 
ty natural to man, accepted the proposal.—|of stairs to the garret, and turning to him, 
The gurison, also, most of them, having gone | “Here,” said the intrepid girl, “you may re- 
through their daily parade, took a station pro- | main without fear of detection. The Indians 
mise uously without the fort,supposing the na-| are friends of my father from his national char- 
tives friendly to them; while file after file of| |acter, and his roof will be a sufficient protec- 
the Indians came pouring out of the dark for-| | tion. True, he does not know you are an 
est, until the wide plain displayed six or eight|accupant of his house, but believe me, you 
hundred of them impatient for the game. At} | are safe.” Newton would have replied, but 
length it commenced, and they had arrange dit, | with a soft step she hastened out of his pros- 
so that in the confusion of the contest the ball/ence. The room to which he was conducted 
should be thrown into the fort, by means of| was anarrow; dark place, not high enough fo 
which they should gain possession ofit. This|a man to stand upright—lighted by one sm 1] 
project succeeded but too well; the game had) window, which looked out upon the bloody 
continued but a short-time, when by an ap-| fight of the sav: ages. He sat down by it, ond 
parent accident the ball was thrown over the | gazed out upon the scene with feelings thar 
pickets, and a general rush took place of both| may be better imagined than described. dig 
parties towards the fort. The citizens and }a gun was fired during the whole massac: 
garrison fearing their treachery when they/and ina short time the savages having kill d 
should have an opportunity to display it, also|andscalped all who opposed them, advanced 
hastened in disorder and without arms to the| towards the buildings appropriated to the offi- 
protection of the fort—but to meet a bloody} cers. As they bent their course towards the 
fate. Lieatenant Newton, caring little for] lieutenant’s room, he perceived they were 
the game, had not gone to witness it; but was] headed by his rival, M. Lepons, and could dis- 
in his room writing ‘lette rs, when the confusion tinctly hear his exclam: ition—“Kill him! the 
without alarmed him. He hastened to the} d——d rascal! kill him!” It was, however, 
window, and saw his fellow-citizens and sol-| empty, and having examined all the buildings, 
diers struggling without order against the|a loud whoop from the numerous host of Indi 
overpowering force of the savages. Some}ans announced that the slaughter was finish 
were writhing on the ground—and some layjed, A party of them soon came to the hous 
stilland calm in the slumbers of death; while] of Leglade to receive his congratulations for 
others, with their heads between the knees of|the success of the enterprise, so important to 
the savages, were struggling under the cruel] France, although shocking even to French- 
operation of the scalping g-knife. Here ssome| men. Only a ‘rough floor above separating 





=~ 


‘Knife here? 


ant is-yet alive—we must find him—I believe 
he in this house. If he is we mast have him.” 
The savage looked around, and addressing 
himself to Leglade, enquired —“Be the Long- 
We must kill lim!” “There is 
none here;” was the quick reply of Leglade. 
“Yes Longknife be here! Indian must see 
’em;” and he brandished his scalping knife 
with the same fierceness he had exhibited an 
hour before. “We’ll go and see,” said La- 
glade, pointing to the door that led to the al- 
ley which conducted to the garret. Newton 
heard the savage approaching, and took the 
precaution to secrete himself behind an old 
barrel,in a dark corner of the room, where, 
favored by his dark clothes, he might possibly 
escape detection. The savage ascended the 
stairs, and gazing round a moment with 
searching eye, returned to his companions be- 
low. “There be no Longknife there,” said 
Pontiac; satisfied with the result of his 
search; but the features of Lepons showed 
evident disappointment and suspicion. The 
house of Leglade was soon cleared, and New- 
ton could perceive from his window the sava- 
ges strolling about the desolate fort, in vari- 
ous groups, scalping the dead, or searching 
their pockets for money and other trinkets.— 
A number of French officers soon. arrived, 
and with Lepons at their head, proceeded to 
examine the condition of the fort. The licu- 
tenant shuddered as he saw them carelessly 
treading upon the dead bodies of his comrades 
with cool indifference, and heard them com- 
mending the savages for their deeds of blood 
“There is but one escaped to tell the story 
of his comrade’s fate,” said Lepons; “and he, 
[ amsorry to say, is the most important of our 
foes. He has paidsome sly addresses to the 
daughter of the old. trader, bnt I have the 
promise of the father for her hand.” “Did 
you see him escape?” interrupted one of the 
officers; may he not be secreted on the pre- 
the trader?” “I have thought so,” 
siid Lepons, with a look of suspicion. “When. 
are your nuptials to be celebrated? demanded 
he officer, again. ‘There is no time appoint- 
id,” wasthe reply. “I have not yet obtained 
the consent of the daughter—and the old dev- 
il, her father, has. looked rather ill-natured to- 
;| day, because I severed the neck ofa niece of 
is in the general slaughter whohad married 
»soldier. But we sliallbe overheard here— 
we'll step aside and make out our plan of op- 
‘rations”’—and they walked off in a body to 
the opposite side of the fort. The little conver- 
sation Newton heard, led him to suspect some 
evil design upon Leglade, and he resolved, if 
possible, to avert the threatened blow. At 
this moment a light footstep was heard on the 
stairway, and Caroline, yet pale and tremb- 
bling, stood before him. ‘Blessings on my de- 
liverer!” exclaimed the lieutenant, throwing 
himself at her feet ;—“Softly—softly,” repli- 
ed Caroline, “we shall be overheard—you 
must remain here till evening, and then I have 
provided a boat, by which yon can effect your 
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were shrieking and groaning, and others cry-| the licutenant from. them, he could distinctly 
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escape.” “What! and leave you?” exclaimed 
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vast worlds, having the sun for their centre, 
=| and revolving round itat stated periods. The 
sun is a vast body, containing the principle 


THE FAMILY CIRCLE.—A_ DrAocve.| of light and heat, and is immoveable—or sta- 


CHAPTER FIRST. 


tionary in the Heavens, and around it all these pher of Gr 
James. Father, 1 think you told mé the| other bodies roll, and to it they are all indebt- 
other day, that the Earth is round, like a ball. ‘ed for light and heat and life. The Earth| 


Now, it is curious if it can be round—it up- performs its journey round the sun once in a| 


pears to be flat. 


Will you pleage explain it to| year—or 3 


GA 


65 days and 6 hours: The other 


me? planets require some a longer, some a short- | 


r . | * ° . 
Father. Yes, James; 1 did tell you that) er time; according to their distance from the first who taught“that Mind was the cause of 
. . | La Al ° 
the earth is round,and shaped somewhat like|sun. ‘The earth has two motions; one called | the world, 


a ball; though it is not a perfect sphere: You | 
must recollect that the earth is a large body— 
being nearly 8,000 miles in diameter—and 
that in travelling on its surface you could not 


observe that it was spherica!; in consequence | 


of the small part of its suriuce you could be- 
hold at once. Werz it possible for you to be 
placed on an eminenc: at considerable dis- 
tance from the earth, you could then discern 
its globular shape. 

Emma. Globular—you make use of too 
many hard words, Father—what is the mean- 
ing of the word globular? 

Father. Globulat, means round, in the 
form of a globe. You know the artificial 
globe, which the schoolmistress makes use of in 
teaching the pupils Astronomy and Geogra- 
phy—you know thatitisround. Globular is 
derived from the word Globe; and means 
round, in the shape of a globe. 

James. And you said, also, that it was 
not a perfect sphere. A sphere, | supposed 
was round; and I understood by it that the 
earth was not exactly round? 

Father. Right, 1 did. It is flattened at 
the Poles. 

Mary. Please to tell us what are the 
Poles of the earth. 

Father. Geographers, for convenience, and 
for the better illustration of the principles of 
the science, have supposed an imaginary line, 
drawn through the centre of the Earth, from 
north to south. ‘This supposed line is called 
the Earth’s Axis;andon this it turns. Atthe 
ends of the Axis—that is, at the north and at 
the south, are the Poles; one called the North 
Pole, and the other, the South Pole. 

Mary. 1 think I understand it now.— 
But did you not say that the Earth turns round 
on this Axis? Does the Earthturn round? | 
always thought that it stood still. 

Father. ‘That you may the better be able 
to understand this, I will go back a little, and 
explain it more at length. 

Henry. Do, Father, I heard the school- 
mistress explaining that the other day to the 
class; but! could scarcely understand a word 
of it. 

Father. You are not the only ones who 
have been in an error, respecting the theory 
of the Earth’s motion. There are thousands 
— yes, millions, in the present day, who could 
rot be brought to believe that the sun stands 
still, and the Earth moves round it. How- 
ever strange it may seem to you, and to oth- 
ers, it is, nevertheless, true; and can be very 
satisfactorily explained. 

Our Earth—or more properly, the globe 
which we inhabit, is one of seven Planets, ot 


its annual, or yearly motion, by which it re- 
volves round the sun; and the other, called its 
diurnal, or daily motion, by which it performs 
i‘s revolution round its own axis, once in a 
day—or once in 24 hours. It turns round on 
its own axis from West to east. Hence, the 
sun being stationary, and we being placed in 
a certain position on the Earth’s stirface, is the 
reason why the sun appears to be moving and 
the Earth stationary; and in our progress to 
the eastward the sun appears to be rising, as 
we pass towards it, and appears to be setting; 
as we pass from it. 

Mary: O yes—itisquite plain tome now. 
I revollect that in our pleasuring patty; last 
week, up the canal; the trees on thie bank ap- 
peated to be moving down while we appeared 
to be still: 

Emma. And have you not notited often 
on a inoonlight night, when light clouds would 
be passing between us and the moon, the 
moon would seem to be flying throtigh the 
heavéns; instead of the clouds; and I have of- 
ten beeri almost ready to conclude it was the 
case—so perfect was the illusion. It is a most 
beautiful sight! :; 

Mary. Yes, Emma, and as it will be 
moonlight to night, we will take our station 
in my honey-suckle bower; and make our ob- 
servations. 


Emma. | like the plan very much-—and 
James and Henry shall accompany us. 

Father. Yes, children; there is nothing 
so well calculated to inspire delight, and to 
fill the mind with a sense of the goodness of 
the Creator, as the contemplation of the 
works of Nature. I advise you often to adopt 
the course you now speak of, as well as oth- 
ers for the contemplation of Nature’s Work- 
manship. It will tend to the expansion of 
your youthful minds; it will lead you to the 
investigation of the grand principle of the Uri- 
verse; it will gradually unfold to you the Di- 
vine Order and Harmony of Creation; and 
more than all, it will infuse into your minds a 
feeling of benevolence towards the whole 
family of created beings, and of gratitude to 
that Omnipotent Being, who controls and 
governs the whole. 
~ Wewill now separate. To-morrow after- 
noon, we will again meet, and then [ will un- 
dertake to explain to you something more 
concerning the Earth and its various phe- 
nomena. C. 





It is stated iti a London paper, that a new 
continent hasbeen discovered inthe Antarc- 
tic Ocean. 





Original. 


NOTICES OF ANCIENT MEN; 
I, 
Anaxacorus-=Was a celebrated, philoso- 
eece; and anative dfTonia. He af: 
terwards settled in Athens, and delivered 
lectures to thé Athenians; but was banished 
from that city on account of the principles he 
inculeated. Historians as8ert, that he was a 
profound philosopher. He wa’ among the 


and of all order; and that while all 
things else are compounded; this alone, is un- 
mixed.” He died 428 years before Christ. 
Il. 

ANAXIMANDER—Was also a Greek philos: 
opher, and was born at Miletus; about 100 
years before Anaxagorus: He was the disci- 
ple of Thales. Itis said that he wrote on 
many philosophical subjects—that he was the 
inventor of the Sun-dial—and that he was the 
firsttnan who drew representations of coun- 
tries, &c. on an artificial globe. 


Arcnimenes—A gréat mathematician — 
flourished at Syracuse, about 250 years be- 
fore Christ: It was Archimedes who once 
said to the king of Syracuse, “But give me 
some other place tofixa machine on, and | 
will move the earth.” When the city of Syra- 
cuse was besieged by the Roman General, 
Marcellus, the ingenuity of Archimedes for a 
long time prevented the city from being ta- 
ken: He invented burning glasse8, by which 
to set fire to the fleet; when it wa8 so far off as 
to be out of the reach of his cranes and levers. 
However, notwithstanding all his art, Syra- 
cuSe was taken, and Archimedes was slain. 

IV. 

Arisrarcuus—Was a Greek philosopher, 
and a native of the city of Samos. The period 
of his birth is uncertain. He was chiefly not 
ed for his astronomical discoveries and re- 
searches. L. 

[To BE CONTINUED.| 





POLYNESIA: 

The coral reefs which surround the Poly- 
nesian islands like a wall, have openings; 
through which vessels enter the smooth we- 
terinside. ‘These openings are generally op- 
posite the outlets of fresh water streams, and 
therefore the theory is formed that the insect 
which builds the coral reefs will not work in 
fresh water. 

The fish in the vitinity of the islands of the 
South Seas, are said to be almost unknown 
to European naturalists. 
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